CHAPTER I
THE SUBSTITUTES

William III. of Orange : 1689-1702
Mary II.:                      1689-1694

Anne:                           1702-1714

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE to understand and appreciate William III. as King of
England without some knowledge of the events in his life prior to his land-
ing at Torbay in 1688. Those events shaped the course of his policy, whether
as Stadtholder of the Dutch Republic or as King of England: they transformed
him into a statesman whose outlook was essentially European rather than
national. An intense love for Holland unquestionably began the process of
change : the security of his native land called for a nicely adjusted balance of
power between the chief members of the European states system ; and through-
out his life he worked untiringly to preserve that balance of power, never
hesitating, when it was upset by the ambitions of a Louis XIV. of France,
to maintain the proper readjustments by means of war.

William was born " a full month out of due time " on the I4th November
1650 in the Binnenhof at the Hague. The shadow of death enshrouded his
home: eight days before his birth, his father, William II. of Orange, had died
of the smallpox ; and with him had perished his schemes for the uniting of the
Dutch provinces under the strong rule of a Prince of Orange. William's mother
was an English princess, Mary, the eldest daughter of Charles I. She was
only nineteen years old when motherhood came to her ; and her young life was
already saddened by the misfortunes which had overtaken her family.

The Dutch burghers must have rejoiced at the death of Prince William II.
No longer would their cherished privileges be threatened by a Prince of Orange
whose chief allies were the common people. Long before the baby upon whom
devolved the leadership of the Orange party grew to manhood they would
have consolidated their position so that it could never again be assailed. Fortune
favoured the oligarchs' plans. After 1652 the control of Holland, the largest
and richest of the provinces in the Dutch republic, passed into the hands of
the Grand Pensionary John de Witt, a resolute politician of cultured tastes.
It was to this man that the future William III. owed his fine political training.
De Witt saw that the young boy was served by competent tutors ; and when

he grew up the Grand Pensionary himself talked long with him about politics
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